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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  on  Territorial  business— 

Mr.  CULLOM  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  regret  that  I  feel  constrained 
upon  this  occasion,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Whig  party  no  less  than  to  myself,  maintaining 
the  attitude  which  I  do  and  have  done  from  early 
life  in  that  party,  and  maintaining  as  I  do  certain 
relations  towards  certain  movements  of  that  party, 
I  regret,  I  say,  that  f  feel  constrained,  in  order 
that  my  position  may  be  understood  here  and  else¬ 
where,  in  relation  to  the  exciting  questions  to  which 
the  public  mind  is  directed,  to  depart  from  what 
has  been  my  settled  purpose  in  relation  to  these 
questions.  I  had  not  intended,  Mr.  Chairman — 
and  my  silence  upon  this  floor  will  attest  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  this  avowal— on  taking  my  seat  here  as  a 
member  of  this  House,  to  consume  the  public  time, 
the  time  legitimately  belonging  to  the  business  of 
legislation  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  people,  in  expressing  my  opinions,  or  in  de¬ 
signating  to  my  constituents  and  to  the  country 
who,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  suitable  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  exalted  office  of 
President  of  this  Republic.  But,  sir,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events,  proceeding  with  the  legitimate 
business,  for  which  purpose  I  have  been  sent  here 
by  a  generous  constituency,  when  the  Whig  Re¬ 
presentatives  in  Congress  were  called  upon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom  and  their  recognised  province 
and  duty,  to  meet  in  caucus  to  recommend  the 
time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Whig  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  it  so  occurred,  and  I  regret  the 
occurrence,  that  the  part  I  took  in  that  assemblage 
has  been  the  subject  of  misapprehension,  and, 
seemingly,  of  misrepresentation  here  ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  with  many  of  my  constituents, 
whose  intelligence  and  opinions  I  hold  in  high 
esteem,  and  by  whom  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
my  position  upon  all  matters  of  public  interest 
should  be  correctly  and  fully  understood. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  legitimate  object 
of  that  caucus?  It  was  called  by  the  Whig  chair* 
man  for  the  sole  purpose  of  designating  or  recom¬ 
mending  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention.  This,  and  this  alone, 
was  its  object.  Other  gentlemen  thought,  or  acted 
as  if  they  thought,  it  had  another  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  object  and  province  in  connexion— to  do 
y  what  the  people  have  assigned  to  the  convention  to 

do — namely,  to  prescribe  certain  rules,  in  part  a 


platform  for  the  party  in  the  coming  campaign; 
and  I  regret  deeply,  and  I  express  it  here,  that  I 
should  have  had  occasion  in  that  meeting  to  differ 
with  any  portion  of  my  Whig  brethren — (I  will 
call  them  brethren,  because  I  have  stood  side  by 
side  with  them  for  years.)  With  them  I  have 
fought  for  the  glorious  and  cherished  conservative 
principles  of  our  common  party — the  principles 
which  involve  the  weal  and  perpetuity  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  great,  and  prosperous,  and  happy 
country.  I  have  been  with  them  in  victory  and  in 
defeat;  but,  sir,  I  have  never  been  called  upon  pub¬ 
licly,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  differ  with  any  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  Whig  party  until  the  oc-  , 
casion  alluded  to. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  review  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  me  and  them  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion.  I  shall  still  hold  and  regard  them  as  breth¬ 
ren.  I  am  not  here  to  censure  them  or  to  impugn 
their  motives.  I  grant  them  all  purity  of  motive, 
and  all  desire  for  right;  but,  sir,  I  am  here  to  justi¬ 
fy  and  defend  my  own  motives,  and  my  own  ac¬ 
tion  on  that  occasion.  What  was  that  action?  I 
did  not  presume,  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  cau¬ 
cus  of  the  Whig  party,  to  arrogate  to  myself,  or  to 
that  caucus,  the  prerogative  of  prescribing  the 
rules  that  were  to  govern  the  representatives  se¬ 
lected  for  the  express  purpose  of  nominating  a  can¬ 
didate,  and  laying  down  such  political  principles 
as  the  party  chose  to  be  governed  by.  No,  sir,  that 
is  the  business  of  the  convention.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  caucus  to  select  a  place,  and  to 
suggest  a  time  for  the  meeting  of  that  convention; 
this  alone  was  its  business,  and  further  than  this  it 
had  no  authority,  either  delegated  or  customary, 
to  go.  In  this  spirit  I  took  my  seat  in  the  caucus, 
disposed  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  rne. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  and  again  by  my 
honorable  colleague  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Gen¬ 
try,)  to  introduce  certain  resolutions  that  were 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Chair,  they  not  being  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  pending  resolution,  I  deemed  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  sustain  the  Chair,  and  I  voted  consci¬ 
entiously  to  that  effect  upon  this  strictly  parlia¬ 
mentary  question,  we  being  governed  in  our  de¬ 
liberations  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But  it  was 
announced  by  the  meeting  that  the  propositions 
would  be  entertained  as  substantive  propositions, 
and  as  such  I  pledged  them  my  support.  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  at  that  juncture,  not  be- 
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cause  1  am  not  now  to-day,  and  have  ever  been,  in 
favor  of  the  Compromise  measures,  and  of  the 
finality  of  those  measures,  and  of  declaring1  at  a 
proper  time  that  finality,  but  because  I  believed  it 
would  be  trenching  upon  the  legitimate  duties  of 
the  convention.  I  believed  that  that  was  a  duty  be¬ 
longing  to  a  convention  called  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  for  the  special  purpose  of  laying  down 
those  rules.  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  might  not  choose  to 
be  dictated  to  by  a  self  constituted  caucus  of  Con¬ 
gressional  gentlemen;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  time  and  place  for  holding  the  National  j 
Convention. 

When  that  resolution  was  announced,  I  stated 
to  the  meeting  that  my  sense  of  duty  would  com¬ 
pel  me  to  sustain,  as  a  parliamentary  question,  the 
position  of  the  Chair,  but  that  I  would  vote  for  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Marshall)  if  it  came  up,  and  also  that  I  would 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Gen¬ 
try,)  and  I  called  upon  my  southern  friends  to 
remain  and  aid  me  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  one 
of  those  resolutions;  for,  although  I  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  introduction  of  those  resolutions,  yet, 
after  they  had  been  introduced,  I  felt  willing  to 
sustain  them  in  a  substantive  manner. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  understand  my  colleague  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  finality  of  the  Compromise,  and  that 
his  only  reason  for  not  sustaining  the  resolution  of 
my  colleague,  (Mr.  Gentry,)  in  the  caucus,  was 
that  it  was  not  introduced  at  a  proper  time  and 
place.  Now,  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question. 

Mr.  Cullom.  The  gentleman  misunderstands 
me;  but  he  may  state  his  question. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman,  that 
in  case  the  Whig  National  Convention  should  re¬ 
fuse — 

Mr.  Cullom.  Oh!  I  will  come  to  that  subject 
directly,  sir. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  case  the 
Whig  Convention  should  refuse  to  pass  any  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  the  finality  of  the  Compromise, 
you  will  support  their  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  ? 

Mr.  Cullom.  Not  unless  your  party  dodges  that 
subject.  I  had  thought  that  the  Compromise  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  become  the  settled  law  of  the 
country,  the  Compromise  which  had  been  endorsed 
by  the  Whig  caucus  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  which  had  received  the  endorsement  of 
a  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  this  House  but  the  other  day,  might  be 
considered  as  settled  for  the  present.  I  had  hoped 
that  that  would  be  satisfactory  until  the  meeting 


of  the  National  Conventions  of  the  two  parties  of 
the  country.  But  inasmuch  as  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained,  inasmuch  as  some  friends  of  the  South 
thought  it  wore  a  threatening  aspect — though  I 
confess  I  have  seen  nothing  to  justify  such  an  im¬ 
pression— I  have  seen  no  demonstration  to  arouse 
my  feelings  as  a  southern  man;  though  the  South 
is  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  though  my  interests, 
whatever  I  have,  are  southern' interests,  and  my 
attachments  all  southern,  I  would  guard  as  care* 
fully  as  any  other  man  this  great  question — yet  I 
say,  I  had  seen  nothing  to  excite  my  fears  upon 
this  subject,  or  to  prompt  me  to  introduce  resolu¬ 
tions  into  the  caucus  touching  the  subject;  but  I 
repeat,  that  resolutions  having  been  introduced,  I 
should  have  supported  them  had  they  been  put  to 
vote.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  every  member 
of  that  caucus — and  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
they  all  discharged  their  duties  according  to  the 
best  lights  before  them— I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  I  think  the  course  of  our  receding  friends  was 
calculated  to  arouse  sectional  feelings.  I  thought 
that  the  withdrawal  of  southern  members  from  the 
caucus  would  tend  to  establish  a  geographical 
division — a  sectional  division  in  the  country— and 
thus  leave  the  whole  great  question  of  nominating 
a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  en¬ 
tirely  to  our  northern  friends,  and  therefore  I  was 
willing  to  remain;  and  I  declared,  before  and  after 
our  friends  retired  from  the  caucus,  that  I  was 
ready  and  willing  to  discharge  the  promise  I  had 
made  to  vote  for  the  resolutions. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  statement,  prepared  by 
a  member  of  that  caucus,  which  shows  that  if  our 
southern  friends  who  withdrew  had  remained,  the 
Compromise  resolution  would  have  been  passed  by 
a  majority  of  four,  taking  as  a  basis  those  who 
voted  for  the  Compromise,  the  Jackson  resolution 
in  this  House,  Hillyer’s  amendment,  and  those 
who  declared  in  the  caucus  that  they  were  ready 
to  sustain  them.  I  say  that,  according”  to  this 
statement,  which  I  am  assured  is  correct,  if  our 
friends  had  remained  in  the  caucus,  the  Compro¬ 
mise  resolutions  would  have  been  passed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  four. 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
give  the  names. 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  will  send  the  gentleman  the 
statement,  and  he  can  examine  it  for  himself. 

Several  Members.  Read  it !  Read  it ! 

Mr.  Cullom.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  gentleman  who  led  this  move¬ 
ment— this  stampede  in  the  Whig  caucus?  I  can¬ 
not  say.  I  will  only  allude  to  my  honorable  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Clingman,)  who  was 
prominent  in  the  retreating  wing  of  that  body,  and 
who  spoke,  as  by  authority,  for  others.  I  ask  that 
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gentleman  if  he  did  not  evince  that  he  came  to  that 
caucus  to  carry  out  a  certain  purpose?  Upon  the 
condition  of  its  being  carried  out,  he  would  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  caucus;  but  if  the  purpose  failed,  he 
would  secede.  I  say  my  honorable  friend  from 
North  Carolina  was  prominent  in  the  retreating 
forces  on  that  occasion.  To  what  extent  he  aided 
in  bringing  about  that  retreat,  or  what  command 
he  held,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  I  want  to 
ask  my  friend  if  he  did  not  come  up  there  with  the 
determination  that  the  action  of  that  caucus  upon 
the  finality  of  the  Compromise  should  determine 
whether  or  not  he  would  further  co-operate  with 
the  Whig  party?  Now,  sir,  when  did  my  honor¬ 
able  friend  from  North  Carolina  become  so  warmly 
attached  to  the  Compromise  measures?  I  find,  by 
reference  to  the  Journal,  that  he  voted  against  the 
major  part  of  those  measures. 

Mr.  Clingman.  Does  the  gentleman  expect  me 
to  answer  his  questions?  I  will  do  it  with  great 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Cullom.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Clingman.  Then  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
asks  questions  he  does  not  desire  to  have  answered. 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  will  answer  from  the  Journal. 
If  I  misrepresent  the  gentleman  when  I  say  that 
he  voted  against  most  of  the  Compromise  measures, 
3  wish  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Clingman.  I  will  say,  that  I  should  like 
very  much  to  answer,  but  if  he  prefers,  let  him  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Journal,  and  to  my  speeches  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  it,  and  answer  from  them. 

Mr.  Cullom.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  voted  against  the  Compromise  re¬ 
solutions  this  session.  He  gave  us  notice  in  the 
caucus  that,  unless  certain  resolutions  which  he 
proposed  were  reported,  he  would  not  support  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Marshall.) 

Mr.  Clingman.  I  said  that  that  resolution  did 
not  precisely  meet  my  views.  I  did  not  say  I 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Cullom.  The  gentleman  said  he  would 
propose  something  as  a  substitute;  whether  free- 
trade  or  secession  resolutions  I  did  not  then  know. 
Now,  suppose  that  the  honorable  gentleman  had 
remained,  and  had  offered  his  substitute;  if  he 
would  not  vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  could  he  have  expected  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  would  support  his  amend¬ 
ment?  What  splendid  confusion  it  would  have 
made!  Why,  sir,  it  would  have  been  “confusion 
worse  confounded.”  If  our  friends  had  remained, 
would  he  have  produced  harmony?  The  substi 
tute  of  the  gentleman  might  not  have  met  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  those  who  retired  or  ot  those  who  re 
mained.  Was  he  to  rule  the  Whig  party,  not 


claiming  to  be  a  Whig,  and  not  acting  with  the 
Whigs? 

Mr.  Clingman.  I  showed  it  to  them,  and  they 
said  they  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  But 
what  has  been  the  course  of  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  upon  this  subject?  As  a  friend  of  the 
Compromise  measures,  I  confess  in  all  kindness — 
and  I  allude  to  the  fact  because  I  consider  it  my 
duty,  as  a  sentinel  upon  the  watchtower,  to  warn 
the  country — to  “cry  aloud  and  spare  not;”  and, 
as  I  live,  my  duty  as  a  representative,  though  it 
may  be  an  humble  one,  shall  be  laithfully  execu¬ 
ted,  with  zeal,  candor,  and  firmness,  that  I  think 
it  has  not  been  a  judicious  one.  The  gentleman 
says  that  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  par¬ 
ty,  having  become  factions,  ought  to  be  merged 
in^o  a  third  party.  My  friend  wishes,  no  doubt,  to 
put  himseif  at  the  head  of  thi3  Union  party,  which 
he  says  ought  to  be  created  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  Now,  if  he  intends 
to  become  godfather,  or,  more  appropriately,  cap¬ 
tain-general,  of  this  great  third  party  that  he  fain 
would  have  raised  in  the  country,  it-  becomes  me 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  representative  to  review  the 
course  of  my  honorable  friend  who  assumes  the 
leadership  of  the  movement,  and  show  where  he 
stands,  and  see  if  the  guardianship  of  this  great 
Union  party  should  be  committed  to  his  hands, 
and  if  southern  men  who  are  loyai  to  the  Union 
can  plight  their  destiny  in  such  a  cause  to  such  a 
leader.  What  has  been  his  peculiar  position  in 
relation  to  the  institutions  of  the  country?  I  find, 
on  referring  to  the  debates  upon  the  Compromise 
measures  when  they  were  pending,  that  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  and  published  to  the  world,  states  that  he 
used  language  which  meditated  nothing  less  than  a 
dissolution  of  this  Union.  I  will  publish  extracts 
from  that  speech,  in  which  he  said  wherever  he 
went  he  was  met  with  the  senseless  cry  of  “Union! 
Union!” 

Congrsssional  Globe,  1st  session,  31st  Congress, 
page  201,  3,  and  4,  Mr.  Clingman  says  : 

“I  gave  my  reasons  at  length,  founded  chiefly 
on  my  own  recent  observation  of  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  North,  we  believing  that  a 
collision  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  sooner  it 
came  the  better  for  all  parties.” — Page  201. 

“They  (northern  men)  knew  that  the  evils  al¬ 
ready  inflicted  on  U3,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
greatly  exceed  in  amount  any  injury  that  Great 
Britain  attempted  when  she  drove  the  colonies  into 
resistance.” — Page  203. 

“Seeing  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  settled  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  North  to  put  them  to  the  wall,  many  of 
our  people  regarding  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as 
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he  inevitable  result  of  this  aggression,  looked  for- 
vard  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things.” 
Page  203. 

'!  “What  would  be  our  condition  if  separated  from 
he  North  ?  *  *  *  Subjecting  the  goods  of  the 

Vorth  to  a  duty  with  those  from  other  foreign 
sountries,  would  at  once  give  a  powerful  stimulus 
o  our  own  manufactures.” — Page  204. 

In  claiming  a  fair  settlement  of  the  territorial 
juestion,  he  said  : 

“I  mean,  sir,  that  no  restriction  ought  to  be  im¬ 
posed  by  Congress  on  this  territory,  but  that  after 
t  has  been  left  open  to  all  classes  for  a  proper  pe¬ 
riod,  the  majority  may  then,  when  they  make  a 
State  constitution,  determine  for  themselves  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  permit  slavery  or  not.  The  South 
will  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable  settlement. 

“But  when  we  ask  for  justice,  and  to  be  let  alone,  . 
we  are  met  by  the  senseless  and  insane  cry  of 
Union ,  Union  !’  Sir,  I  am  disgusted  with  it.” — 
Pages  204,  5. 

In  the  same  speech  he  speaks  of  stopping  the 
wheels  of  Government,  and  says  : 

“And  if  it  is  ascertained  that  no  proper  settle¬ 
ment  can  be  gotten  of  the  territorial  question,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  southern  members  to 
defeat  all  the  appropriation  bills,  and  bring  the 
Government  to  a  dead  halt.” 

Again,  he  says: 

“I  tell  gentlemen  if  we  cannot,  in  advance,  get 
a  fair  settlement  of  this  question,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  see  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  bill,  the  Army  and 
Navy  bill,  and  all  other  appropriations,  fail.” 

Now,  after  this  settlement  of  the  territorial  ques¬ 
tion,  as  he  desired  it,  without  restriction,  at  the 
next  session,  on  the  15th  February,  1851,  (Appen¬ 
dix  to  Congressional  Globe,  31st  Congress,  2d  ses¬ 
sion,!  he  spoke  of  rejoicing  that  the  people  no 
longer  rested  on  the  Union  as  the  solid  rock  of 
safety. 

That,  sir,  was  the  position  of  my  honorable 
friend  then,  and  yet  he  is  now  to  be  made  the 
leader  and  head  of  this  great  third  or  Union  party 
which  is  to  merge  the  two  great  political  parties. 

My  honorable  friend  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Outlaw,)  and  the  honorable  and  talented  and  pa¬ 
triotic  gentlemen  who  co-operated  with  him,  I 
know  would  not  push  their  doctrines  to  that  ex¬ 
treme;  but  I  am  faithfully  showing  the  extremes 
to  which  they  would  certainly  be  carried  should 
they  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Cling- 
man.)  Misery  loves  company,  and  my  friend  ap¬ 
pears  elated  at  the  position  he  has  attained  in 
bringing  gentlemen  into  the  meshesof  his  schemes; 
but  they  will  not  go  these  lengths — they  are,  I 
Jbope,  true  and  loyal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  yourself  and  the  country 


may  see  the  reasons  upon  which  I  might  have 
acted  in  remaining  in  the  caucus,  and  why  I 
should  not  retreat.  My  construction  of  the  Whig 
creed  will  not  permit  a  man  to  run  away  from  his 
duty.  I  preferred  to  remain  and  do  my  duty;  if 
consequences  followed  which  I  could  not  control,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  be  made  responsible.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  finality  of  the  Compromise  here,  and  I 
am  for  it  in  the  National  Whig  Convention,  and  I 
ardently  hope  to  see  it  there  adopted.  I  may  add, 
that  I  have  said  upon  the  stump,  and  in  public  and 
private  conversation,  that  I  am  for  the  finality  of 
the  Compromise,  and  that  I  will  support  no  man 
for  the  Presidency  who  is  not  sound  upon  those- 
measures,  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  included. 

Mr.  Clingman.  As  my  honorable  friend  from: 
Tennessee  has  asked  me  several  questions,  will  he 
now  permit  me  to  ask  him  one? 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  have  no  time  to  spare. 

Mr.  Clingman.  I  will  not  detain  the  gentleman 
one  moment.  I  desire  to  know  why  the  gentleman 
did  not  introduce  his  resolution  into  the  caucus?  If 
he  had  introduced  his  resolution,  and  it  had  failed., 
and  the  vote  had  shown  that  those  who  retired 
could  have  carried  it,  he  might  then  have  established 
his  point.  The  gentleman  intimated  his  intention 
to  introduce  it.  Why  did  he  not  do  so? 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  have  fully  explained  my  rea¬ 
sons.  If  the  gentleman  doubted  whether  these  re¬ 
solutions  could  pass  before  leaving,  I  might  have 
my  doubts  after  these  members  had  retired;  and 
being  ardent  in  my  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
resolutions,  I  did  not  choose  to  submit  them  to  a 
doubtful  decision,  though  I  was  clear  in  the  belief 
then,  and  am  confirmed  in  it  now,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  would  have  passed  had  the  receding  friende 
remained  with  me  and  given  them  their  support,, 
as  I  was  ready  to  do. 

But  the  Democratic  party  have  no  cause  for  ex¬ 
ultation.  The  Whig  party,  in  Congressional  cau¬ 
cus,  did,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  en¬ 
dorse  the  Compromise  and  its  finality,  which  the 
Democrats  refused  to  do.  This  places  the  Whig- 
party  on  prominent  ground,  and  I  trust  that  the 
delegates  will  assemble  in  the  convention  with  a 
manly,  a  Roman  courage,  and  face  this  question  ;. 
for  it  is  cowardice  that  gives  abolitionism  and 
higher-lawism  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  Americans. 
The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  and  the 
laws  passed  under  it,  must  be  executed  and  car¬ 
ried  out  if  we  would  maintain  inviolate  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  sacred  privileges  vouchsafed  to  us  by  that 
Constitution  which  is  the  result  of  the  seven  years5 
war  through  which  our  Washington  and  his  com¬ 
peers  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  regardless  of  the 
many  and  trying  scenes  and  vicissitudes  of  that 
most  eventful  period.  What  earthly  law,  Mr , 
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Chairman,  can  be  higher  than  that  derived  from 
the  Constitution?  From  that  source  we  derive 
peace,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  give  countenance 
and  protection  to  men  of  ail  nations,  to  all  reli¬ 
gions,  and  all  creeds.  Destroy  that  bulwark  of 
American  liberty,  and  chaos  would  come  again. 
Then,  indeed,  would  we  have  higher  law  and 
higher  license,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  proper  defi¬ 
nition,  aim,  and  import  of  higher  law.  That  man 
who  is  against  the  execution  of  the  plain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  ought  not  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  American  citizen,  and  surely 
cannot  be  called  an  American  statesman.  That  is 
what  I  say ;  and  I  tell  our  northern  brethren  that, 
instead  of  catering  to  this  unholy  and  unjust  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  South  and  its  institutions,  you 
should  rise  above  sectional  feeling,  and  Ameri¬ 
canize,  nationalize  your  hearts,  and  meet  this  is¬ 
sue  which  demagogues  have  obtruded  upon  you, 
and  frown  down  all  attempts  to  rekindle  the  fire  of 
discord  between  the  two  great  sections  of  this 
Union.  Nothing  but  courage  is  wanting  to  over¬ 
come  this  evil. 

But  this  Union  party  is  to  be  formed,  and  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Clingman)  is  to 
be  the  first  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
if  we  get  up  a  geographical  split;  for  it  will  tend 
to  that;  and  there  will  be  a  contest  between  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cabell)  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Clingman.) 
[Laughter.]  There  will  be  an  awful  seceding  then; 
there  will  be  a  worse  scramble  for  place  and  power 
than  there  was  in  the  Whig  caucus.  Mark  it!  But 
the  Union  party— I  ask,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
honest,  is  not  the  Whig  party  a  part  of  the  Union 
party?  Have  I  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
Whigs?  Have  I  emerged  from  the  smoke  and  din 
of  so  many  glorious  battles,  either  at  the  head  or 
in  the  ranks,  to  learn  that  I  have  been  fighting 
against  my  country  and  her  institutions?  Forbid 
it,  Heaven!  I  hope  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par¬ 
ties  both  are  Union  parties;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  excrescences  in  both  parties,  both  are  friendly 
to  this  Union.  And  that  man  who  says  the  Whig 
party  is  not  devoted  to  this  glorious  Union  slanders 
as  gallant  a  band  of  patriots  as  the  sun  ever  fell 
upon,  and  proclaims  in  doing  so  that  he  is  either 
ignorant  of  the  truth  or  wilfully  at  fault.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  name  of  Whig;  it  is  no  reproach. 
Our  fathers  bore  it,  and  1  have  fought  many  a  po¬ 
litical  battle  under  it.  I  seek  no  new  alliances.  I 
will  neither  add  an  alias  to  my  name  nor  forsake 
my  companions.  In  my  advocacy  of  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples,  I  have  only  the  interests  of  my  country  to 
subserve,  and  I  feel  that  the  advancement  of  those 
principles  will  best  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

J  am  for  the  Constitution  and  its  compromises. 


How  is  this  third  party  to  be  organized?  Upon 
sectional  grounds,  of  course.  I  cannot  fully  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject  here.  Our  gallant  candidate  in 
the  last  gubernatorial  campaign  in  Tennessee 
labored  manfully  to  keep  the  party  on  national 
ground;  an4  fierce  was  the  war  against  secession¬ 
ists  and  ultras.  The  doctrines  of  the  opposition 
had  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Clingman;)  jmt  in  the 
struggle  the  Whigs  were  victorious,  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  and  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  especially  did  they  repudiate  all  agita¬ 
tion;  and  while  the  North  observes  strictly  the 
compact,  (and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  I  believe 
it  will  be  observed,)  I  do  trust  that  the  South  will 
not  unnecessarily  agitate  the  question.  Our  fire¬ 
eating  disunion  friends  came  in  for  their  full  share 
of  the  anathemas  meted  out  to  the  Freesoilers. 
They  shared  equally  my  denunciations.  No!  1 
never  denounce  anybody  but  argumentatively,  for 
I  am  a  mild  man,  [laughter;]  but  in  my  honest 
judgment  the  men  at  the  South  who  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  right  of  the  States  to  secede  from  this 
glorious  Union,  and  who  are  urging  its  exercise 
upon  trivial  pretexts,  are  grossly  culpable.  Equal¬ 
ly  culpable  are  those  at  the  North  who  agitate  this 
subject,  and  who,  for  opposite  reasons,  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  fabric  of  our  liberties.  Thus  extremes 
are  often  found  among  those  who  co-operate  in 
some  respects.  A  proper  view,  and  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  would  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things# 
but  conciliation  should  come  from  the  source 
whence  the  wrong  sprung.  The  true  friends  of  the 
Union  have  ever  been  right;  and  based  upon  con¬ 
servatism,  their  acts  will  seldom  be  far  wrong. 
My  voice  is  against  him  who  is  against  the  Union, 
and  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  institutions  of 
his  country,  come  he  from  the  North  or  from  the 
South.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  extremes — 
the  Freesoilers  and  the  Secessionists — are,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  united  against  the  Compro¬ 
mise;  but  in  the  end  they  will  accomplish  nothing 
beyond  their  own  defeat.  “Truth  is  mighty,  and 
will  prevail.”  America  is  God’s  own  chosen  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  will  not  permit  the  throne  of  liberty  to 
crumble  beneath  the  blows  of  the  wicked  or  the 
misguided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  called  a  Scott  man, 
and  why  ?  Simply  because  I  have  everywhere 
deprecated  all  denunciation  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  party.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  that  class 
of  gentlemen— politicians — who 

“Construe  the  times  to  their  own.necesBities.” 
Who  believe,  or  act  as  though  they  believe,  that 
some  men  in  their  own  party  must  bedefamed  and 
cast  aside  simply  because  they  stand,  by  virtue  of 


J  their  worth  and  prominence,  in  the  way  of  others 
l  who  are  perchance  but  sectional  favorites.  I,  sir, 
recognise  no  such  principle.  Feelings  that  dictate 
j  such  a  principle  find  no  lodgment  in  my  breast.  I 
ji  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  upon  this  subject  openly, 
.  and  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  discord  and  other 
pr  evils  that  grow  out  of  it. 

I  have  seen  men,  in  different  sections  of  this 
j  Union,  conduct  their  schemes  of  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  upon  this  baneful  and  party-sacrificing  prin- 
3  ciple;  and  other  gentlemen  in  this  House  have,  I 
<  doubt  not,  witnessed  the  same  thing.  I  have  seen  it 
r  brought  to  bear  in  elections  of  the  most  unimpor- 
;  tant  character,  as  well  as  in  others  of  much  import- 
t;  ance.  I  have  known  good  and  true  men,  warm 
gi  and  abiding  friends  of  this  Union  and  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  slandered  and  beslimed  with  the  venom 
s  of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  unholy  ambition  of 
i  sivals.  Sir,  this  unscrupulous  ambition,  backed 
}  by  the  reckless  adherence  of  such  individuals  as 
ruffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  without  re- 
v  flection,  by  the  dazzle  of  promises,  or  by  a  fair  ex¬ 
terior — by  a  sort  of  will-o’-the  wisp  light— as  the 
l  moth  is  dazzled  by  the  burning  candle,  has  caused 
;v  the  Whig  party  many  a  defeat;  and,  if  the  course 
c  be  continued  in,  it  will  cause  us  many  another 
(  overthrow.  I  feel  that  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  the  exercise  of  personal  or  sectional  feeling 
such  as  this  has  been  for  years  the  bane  of  the 
i  Whig  party.  It  has  been  a  great  instrument  in 
t  the  hands  of  our  opponents,  and  it  has  done  more 
]  to  destroy  our  party  union,  to  defeat  us  in  our  elec¬ 
tions,  than  any  other— perhaps  more  than  all  other 
t  causes. 

It  is  quite  time,  sir,  that  this  track  were  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  time  that  those  who  have  been  duped 
!  come  back  to  the  ranks  of  their  party;  and  it  is 
time  that  scheming  leaders  returned  to  their  duty. 
It  is  time  that  men  professing  to  love  and  support 
the  principles  of  Washington — the  principles  that 
have  made  our  country  what  it  is,  great,  mighty, 
prosperous,  free,  and  happy— unite  in  solid  pha 
lanx,  and  go  forth  freed  of  faction,  unshackled, 
regardless  of  petty  personalities,  giving  no  heed  to 
the  calls  of  Jan  uses,  and  battle  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  principles,  and  for  the  party  they  believe 
and  declare  to  be  in  the  right.  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  in  strength  and  action  there  is  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Whig  party  possesses  all  the  elements 
of  suceess,  and  whenever  united  it  is  triumphant. 
Its  principles  are  those  of  liberty  and  true  republi¬ 
canism. 

I  could  not  tell  who  would  be  the  nominee  of  the 
convention.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  would  fall 
upon  Scott,  Webster,  or  Fillmore.  With  one  sin¬ 
gle  reservation,  I  have  declared  myself  for  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Whig  Convention  That  reservation 


was,  that  the  nominee  must  be  unequivocally  sound 
upon  the  Compromise  measures. 

Mr.  Polk,  (interrupting.)  You  say  you  will 
support  no  man  except  he  be  sound  upon  the  Com¬ 
promise.  I  ask  if  you  do  not  require  a  distinct 
pledge  from  the  convention?  How  will  you  find  it 
out  if  there  is  no  pledge? 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  must  ascertain  the  fact  in  some 
way,  beyond  all  dispute,  and  unequivocally. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  deprecated  this  fra¬ 
ternal  strife,  and  I  do  not  think  it  very  culpable  in 
me  to  stay  my  hand  from  inflicting  injury  upon 
my  Whig  friends,  with  whom  I  expect  to  co  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  struggle  which  is  to  come  off.  When  I 
have  remonstrated  with  some  gentlemen,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  them  from’casting  firebrands  into 
our  party  ranks,  I  have  been  actuated  alone  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  Whig  party  and  its  glorious  prin¬ 
ciples  triumph,  and  not  for  the  promotion  of  any 
particular  man.  With  the  Whig  party,  the  motto 
has  been  "measures,  not  men;”  and  I,  sir,  am  not 
disposed  to  reverse  the  maxim. 

I  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  honor  of  being  upon 
the  electoral  ticket  of  the  distinguished  President 
who  now  fills  the  Executive  office  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  with  so  much  benefit  and 
glory  to  this  Republic;  and,  sir,  humble  as  the  tri¬ 
bute  is,  I  stand  here  to  award  to  him  in  my  own 
right,  and  in  behalf  of  my  constituents,  the  fullest 
meed  of  praise  my  tongue  can  lisp,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  station  to  which  he  has  been  elevated  by  the 
franchise  of  the  American  people.  I  say  too,  sir, 
that  the  people  in  Tennessee— I  speak  particularly 
of  my  own  constituents,  but  the  remark  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  and  I  speak 
it  in  their  voice — are  undivided  in  their  devotion  to 
Millard  Fillmsre.  There  is  no  respectable  division 
of  sentiment  in  Tennessee  upon  that  subject.  I 
have  always  preferred  his  nomination,  and  the  fact 
is  well  known.  I  have  said,  too,  that  if  he  could 
not  get  the  nomination,  and  the  convention  should 
present  a  man  who  is  sound  upon  the  Compromise, 
I  would  support  him  with  equal  ardor,  and  devote 
to  him,  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  last 
campaign,  whatever  of  zeal  and  ability  I  can  com¬ 
mand. 

There  is  Mr.  Webster,  sir:  I  could  support  him 
for  the  Presidency,  and  I  could  support  him  with 
great  pleasure.  He  deserves  the  thanks  not  only  of 
the  American  people,  but  of  the  world;  bis  genius 
and  patriotism  are  transcendent. 

But,  sir,  although  I  say  this  much  for  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  shall  not  raise  my  voice  in  detraction  of 
General  Winfield  Scott.  I  have  never  done  so, 
and,  God  being  my  witness,  I  never  will.  His 
rivals  would  scorn  the  action,  justice  would  re-- 
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buke  it,  honor  and  patriotism  would  forbid  it.  He 
%  may  or  may  not  be  nominated.  If  he  receives  the 
nomination,  he  should  receive,  as  he  deserves,  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  have  been  sleeping1  upon  beds  of  down,  he 
has  been  defending1  me — he  has  been  marchingand 
fighting  gallantly— not  under  the  black  flag  al¬ 
luded  to  by  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,)  but  under  the  flag  of  our  own  dear  coun¬ 
try — the  stars  and  stripes  of  liberty.  Yes,  sir,  he 
has  been  defending  us  and  our  liberties;  he  has 
been  fighting  the  foes  of  the  country,  upon  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  soil,  when  the  country  has  been 
wrapt  in  sweet,  forgetful  sleep;  and  my  torigue 
shall  never  utter  a  slander  or  an  imputation  against 
him.  His  laurels  have  been  dearly  earned.  A 
black  flag,  indeed.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Williams) 
did  not  measure  the  force  and  weight  of  that  de¬ 
claration.  What  is  a  black  flog?  Why,  a  pirati¬ 
cal  flag.  Sir,  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  gallant  sol¬ 
dier,  the  victorious  chieftain  of  forty- three  years, 
and  of  so  many  glorious  battles,  has  marched  un¬ 
der  a  piratical  flag?  Can  it  be  possible  that  my 
honorable  friend  has  a  remote  conjecture  that  such 
could  ever  be  the  case?  Why,  sir,  the  conjecture 
is  an  imputation,  and  avows  a  want  of  patriotism. 

But,  sir,  General  Scott,  of  all  living  men,  per- 
•  haps,  has  shown  the  strongest  evidence  that  he 
loves  his  country.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  enume¬ 
rate  his  achievements.  Gentlemen  say  that  they 
^  know  he  is  sound  upon  the  slavery  question,  and 
the  declaration  is  supported  by  gentlemen  upon 
my  right,  (Mr.  Clingman,  Mr.  Outlaw,  and  Mr. 
Stanlv;)  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cabell)  has  himself  borne  evidence  to  his  sound¬ 
ness  upon  this  question.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Governor  Cleveland)  comes  gal¬ 
lantly  to  the  rescue,  and  makes  General  Scott  pre¬ 
eminently  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures  svhileaetingas  Secretary  of  War. 
He  actually  lent  the  influence  of  his  office  to  carry 
forward  these  pacific  measures. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  Governor  Cleveland’s 
speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1st  April,  1852.  Amongst  other  things,  he  said: 

“It  proposes  to  endorse  the  infamous  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  a  purely  Whig  measure,  and  that  it  is 
such  I  will  demonstrate,  so  that  no  man  upon  this 
door  can  deny  it.” 

Again,  he  says: 

“But  Mr.  Clay,  as  I  have  shown,  had  conceived 
the  plan.  Mr.  Webster,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himeoif,  had  made  his  7th  of  March  speech. 
General  Taylor  died,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ship  of  State,  discharged  the  old  and 
shipped  a  new  crew,  with  Mr.  Webster  as  first 
officer  ;  hoisted  the  Compromise  flag  and  started 


on  his  southern  cruise.  What  motive  governed 
Mr.  Fillmore  in  his  entire  change  of  policy  of  the 
Administration — whether  it  wa3  love  of  slavery  and 
power,  or  hatred  of  his  rival,  Governor  Seward,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  and  I  believe  the  country  is  equally 
unenlightened  on  this  subject.  General  Scott  was 
by  Mr.  Fillmore  placed  temporarily  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department,  and  in  that  position, 
coupled  with  his  great  military  fame,  was  able  to, 
and  did,  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the 
Compromise  measures.  Here,  then,  is  every  man 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  or  is  likely  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  candidade  for  the  Presidency  on 
the  Whig  side,  to  wit,  Clay,  Webster,  Fillmore, 
Scott,  all  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  ia 
pushing  through  thi3  series  of  measures — the  slave 
law  included.  And  what  was  the  position  of  these 
distinguished  Whigs  ?  One  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  another  in  command  of  the  army.” 

Again,  in  the  same  speech,  he  says: 

“But  I  must  pass  on;  these  measures  were  passed 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Clay,  Fillmore, 
Webster,  Scott,  Cobb,  and  Foote;  these  were  the 
men  who  carried  them  through,  and  every  man 
who  was  in  the  last  Congress  knows  it.” 

Thus  we  see  that  Governor  Cleveland  makes 
witnesses  of  every  member  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  General  Scott  was  one  of  the  main  supporters 
of  those  measures  before  and  at  the  time  they 
passed  And  while  the  Freesoilers  in  the  North  are 
holding  General  Scott  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  those  measures,  with  a  view  to  render  him  odi¬ 
ous,  others  in  the  South,  with  the  same  view,  are 
endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is,  and  has 
been,  opposed  to  them. 

After  all  this,  sir,  gentlemen  say  that  he  must 
declare  that  he  is  sound.  They  want  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  not  array  himself  under  the  black  flag, 
with  Mr.  Seward  at  the  head.  [Laughter.]  My 
stars,  how  Mr.  Seward  frightens  the  American 
people!  Why,  sir,  as  much  was  said  of  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more,  but  I  defended  him  upon  an  hundred  stumps 
from  the  charge  of  abolitionism.  It  was  my  lot 
upon  the  electoral  ticket  to  defend  him— not  from 
his  friends,  but  against  the  Democratic  press,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  against  orators  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt. 

Now,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Seward  will  sup¬ 
port  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  National  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  said  he  is  a  Freesoiler.  I  am  no$ 
his  defender.  Does  his  unsoundness  taint  the  can¬ 
didate  who  receives  his  vote?  If  so,  how  utterly 
unworthy  of  frust  will  be  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  who  receives  the  votes,  as  he  will,  be  he  whom 
he  may,  of  Giddings,  King,  Sumner,  Rantoul, 
and  Cleveland.  While  a  mote  is  discovered  in 
the  eye  of  the  Whigs,  remember  there  is  a  beam 
in  the  eye  of  our  Democratic  neighbor. 
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It  is  said— and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
{Mr.  Cleveland)  proves  it— that  the  Compromise 
measures  are  not  only  Whig  measures,  but  that 
General  Scott  is  pre  eminently  responsible  for 
them.  Why,  sir,  he  takes  all  the  glory  away 
from  the  Democrats,  and  says  that  there  was  not  a 
prominent  Democrat  who  supported  the  measures 
in  their  inception.  I  understand  my  friend  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  to  be  a  mighty  Cass  man,  though 
a  little  freesoilish.  Mr.  Cass  never  voted  for  the 
Fugitive  Slave  bill.  I  have  the  Journal  and  the 
Congressional  Globe ,  proving  the  fact;  and  I  state 
here  that,  although  General  Cas3  was  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  on  the  very  day  that  the 
bill  passed,  the  very  moment  it  wa3  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  he  was  missing ;  nor  does  the  record 
show  where  he  went ;  neither  does  he  or  his  friends 
explain.  Colonel  Benton  would  call  this  riding 
both  sides  of  the  sapling.  [Laughter.]  But  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cleveland)  ex¬ 
plains  the  reasons.  And,  sir,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  Young 
America  himself,  had  to  dodge  the  vote  upon  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Hear  what  Governor  Cleveland  says  in  the 
speech  referred  to: 

“Did  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  vote 
for  this  Slave  law?  No!  Why?  Because  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Legislature  had  instructed  him  otherwise. 
Governor  Cass,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  nation,  and  of  his  party,  did  not  record  his 
vote  in  favor  of  this  Federal  bantling;  nor,  in  fact, 
did  any  Democrat  whose  position  is  one  of  mark, 
except  those  who  have  since  formed  a  coalition 
with  Whigs.  In  view  of  these  facts,  who  will  say 
that  this  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  not  of  Whig  or 
Federal  origin?” 

Yes,  sir,  he  was  ill.  My  honorable  friend  (Mr. 
Richardson)  says  he  had  a  bile.  [Laughter.]  The 
Senator  himself  says  he  had  a  bill  which  fell  due  at 
New  York.  I  think,  sir,  that  that  was  an  awful 
bill.  It  had  no  right  to  fall  due  just  at  the  very 
moment  the  distinguished  Senator  was  called  upon 
to  vote  up®n  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  That  was  a 
cruel  bill.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  bill  or  a 
bile.  [Laughter.]  I  will  be  corrected  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  by  what  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson)  may  say;  but  I  hope  he  and  the  honorable 
Senator  will  render  the  same  excuse,  for  there  is 
very  little  relevancy  between  a  bile  and  a  bill. 
Will  the  gentleman  answer  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  bile  that  prevented  the  Senator  from  voting? 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  gentleman,  I  trust,  is  a  man 
of  too  much  gallantry  to  make  charges  without 
giving  an  opportunity  for  reply. 

Mr.  Cullom.  Go  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  gentleman  can  make 


what  use  he  pleases  of  the  statement  I  shall  make 
in  this  matter,  and  he  is  welcome  to  all  the  eclat  be  w 
can  derive  from  it. 

I  did  say  that  Judge  Douglas  was  sick  and  una 
ble  to  attend  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the 
Fugitive  Slave  bill.  I  made  the  statement  upon 
my  own  responsibility,  relying  upon  my  own 
memory.  I  was  mistaken ;  and  to  me,  and  me 
only,  belongs  the  odium,  if  there  is  any,  for  all 
that  I  said.  The  Fugitive  Slave  bill  passed  late  in 
the  session,  and  I  remembered  the  fact  that  Judge 
Douglas  was  confined  for  several  days  before  the 
close  of  that  session  to  his  room  by  indisposition. 
Remembering  these  facts,  I  did  make  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  was  wrong. 

After  the  statement  I  made,  my  attention  was 
not  called  to  the  subject  till  after  Judge  Douglas 
made  his  own  defence  in  the  Senate,  and  since,  no 
suitable  opportunity  has  occurred  to  set  myself 
right.  The  gentleman  can  make  now  the  most  of 
it.  I  will  add  but  another  word. 

Mr.  Cullom.  Certainly — go  on. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  imputation  against  Judge 
Douglas  that  he  dodged  the  responsibility  of 
voting  upon  the  Fugitive  bill,  is  made  with  but 
bad  grace  by  gentlemen  situated  as  the  gentleman 
is.  A  bare  statement  of  what  is  known  to  the  whole 
country  is  sufficient.  Judge  Douglas  was  the  first  • 
to  meet  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  at  the  North, 
which  set  strongly  against  this  measure,  and  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  bill.  And  while  his  Chicago  speech  was  ^ 
the  first  that  was  made  for  the  bill,  no  argument 
in  the  courts,  no  essays  in  the  papers,  and  no  de¬ 
fence  of  the  measure  made  anywhere  up  to  this 
moment,  have  been  as  able  and  as  satisfactory. 

The  bill  passed  Congress  in  September,  I  believe. 

In  October  following  the  Chicago  speech  was  made, 
assuming  all  the  responsibility  of  an  affirmative 
vote;  and  yet  the  American  people  are  asked  to 
believe  that  Judge  Douglas  dodged  the  vote,  was 
afraid  to  vote  upon  the  bill.  I  will  not  argue  such 
a  question,  here  or  elsewhere.  But  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  what  Whig  aspirant  for  the  Presidency,  or 
what  prominent  Whig,  can  show  that  he  has  done 
as  much?  What  northern  man  has  done  more? 

Mr.  Cullom .  There  were  plenty  more  besides 
him. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Cullom.  Since  the  matter  has  become  popu¬ 
lar,  I  can  find  you  many  who  did  not  vote  for  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  bill,  but  who  now  defend  it  most  lustily. 

There  is  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Brooks,)  who  said  that  we  were  about  to  destroy 
him  in  the  South,  and  that  we  had  erected  a  gal¬ 
lows  upon  which  he  was  to  be  executed.  My  hon¬ 
orable  friend,  I  understand,  did  not  vote  for  the 
Fugitive  Slave  bill,  although  here;  yet  in  the  cau- 
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cus  he  made  himself  the  very  Magnus  Apollo  of 
k  the  Compromise  measures.  Not  only  so;  but  it 
9  is  said— and  if  untruthfully  it  should  be  correct¬ 
ed— that  he  not  only  refused  to  vote  for  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  bill,  but  advised  my  friend  to  the  right 
(Mr.  Briggs)  to  change  the  vote  he  had  cast  in  its 
favor.  Notwithstanding  that,  sir,  he  has  become 
the  great  oracle  of  the  insiitution  of  slavery.  We 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Rumors  like  the  one  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  stated  should  not  be  thrown  out  without 
some  foundation,  and  there  is  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  this  piece  of  fancy.  My  honorable  col¬ 
league  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Briggs,)  I  take  it 
for  granted,  votes  of  his  own  accord  and  upon  his 
own  free  will  and  principles,  and  will  set  me  right 
in  this  matter.  One  word  in  reply  to  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ha3  said  in  regard  to  my  vote  upon  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  lav/.  The  gentleman  must  not  scatter 
his  arrows  right  and  left,  if  he  will  not  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  defending  myself.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  consult  the  Congressional  Globe  and  re¬ 
cord,  he  will  find  that  upon  the  various  occasions 
upon  which  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill  was  brought 
forward,  I  voted  for  it  over  twenty  times  upon  di¬ 
visions,  and  in  every  way  facilitated  action  upon 
it.  He  will  also  find  that  my  main  objection  to 
•voting  for  it  on  it3  final  passage  was,  that  when  it 
was  brought  forward  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee,  (Mr.  Thompson,  of  Penney lva- 
f  nia,)  it  was  forthwith  pressed,  violently  pressed, 
under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question,  with¬ 
out  giving  the  House  an  opportunity  even  to  read 
the  bill  in  print,  or  to  have  it  printed  at  all.  It  is 
unfair  for  the  gentleman  to  scatter  his  arrows  right 
and  left  without  affording  me  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Briggs)  an  opportunity  to  defend  ourselves 
from  the  random  arrows  he  is  throwing  all  about. 

Mr.  Cullom.  The  gentleman  called  on  me  for 
an  example  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  for  only  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Cullom.  Be  brief,  as  my  time  has  nearly 
expired. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  but 
this  one  question  :  When,  in  the  gentleman’s  opi¬ 
nion,  will  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  become  popular 
enough  at  the  North  to  permit  General  Scott  to 
avow  himself  in  its  favor?  Judge  Douglas  came 
out  in  its  vindication  before  it  was  popular. 

Mr.  Cullom.  General  Scott  is  known  to  be  a 
Compromise  man.  I,  sir,  know  him  to  be  such ; 
and  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  be  deceived,  nor 
would  I  be  the  means  of  deceiving  others  upon 
tfab  point.  Gentlemen  may  find  enough  in  Gen. 
Scott’s  Castle  Garden  speech,  in  his  letters  to  Hon- 


orables  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  and  in  the 
evidence  which  all  bear,  to  satisfy  them,  if  they 
will  be  satisfied,  that  he  espoused  the  Compromise 
measures  quite  as  early  and  as  ardently  as  any 
man,  perhaps,  that  can  be  found  in  the  . country, 
not  excepting  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Fillmore. 
There  are  plenty  of  private  citizens  who  are  in¬ 
formed  and  satisfied  upon  this  point— better 
informed  and  better  satisfied,  I  might  infer 
from  their  remarks— t^an  are  many  gentlemen 
who,  it  is  presumed,  know  more  of  such  matters 
than  the  people.  Notwithstanding  General  Scott 
is  known  here  and  everywhere  to  be  sound  upon 
these  measures,  he  is  assailed  by  the  opposition 
press,  and  by  Democratic  orators,  as  Whig  favor¬ 
ites  always  are.  He  is  assailed,  not  because  he  is 
against  those  measures,  not  because  he  is  supposed 
to  be  in  favor  of  their  repeal  or  modification,  but 
because  he  should,  in  the  opinion  of  wiseacres., 
come  out  with  a  letter.  Sir,  who  has  called  upon 
him  for  his  opinion?  Where  are  the  letters  of  the 
several  Democratic  aspirants  upon  the  slavery 
question?  Surely  there  are  none  before  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet,  3ir,  it  does  seem  that  Democracy  will 
go  into  convulsions  if  it  cannot  get  to  read  a  letter 
from  General  Scott  upon  the  subject.  My  judg¬ 
ment  was  that  a  letter  should  have  been  written 
long  ago;  but  some  Whigs,  as  if  to  force  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  another,  have  been— 1  had  almost  said 
bullying  General  Scott  to  write,  since  the  period 
of  his  prominence  for  the  nomination  would  have 
made  it  appropriate  for  him  to  have  written;  and 
I  must  say  that,  much  as  I  admire  frankness  in 
politics,  I  do  not  see  how  General  Scott  could,  for 
months  past,  have  written  upon  the  subject.  But, 
sir,  should  he  be  the  Whig  candidate,  he  should, 
and  I  know  that  he  would,  avow  himself  to  the 
country,  aa  he  does  on  all  occasions  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  the  prompt  maintenance  and  execution  of 
all  the  Compromise  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Fitch)  saw  proper  to  assail  General  Scott, 
and  I  believe  he  called  him  the  “mum  Whig  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency.”  I  must  review  a  little 
the  public  course  of  the  gentleman  who  thus  as¬ 
saults  General  Scott,  who  defended  me  whilst  I 
was  a  child;  and  I  and  my  country  would  be  recre¬ 
ant  to  the  promptings  of  patriotism  not  to  repel  the 
assault,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  may.  I  have 
the  right  of  speech  here,  if  General  Scott  has  not, 
and  I  will,  with  my  voice,  defend  him.  But  listen 
a  moment  to  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  JP’itch:) 

“In  1849  Doctor  Fitch  pledged  himself  to  the 
Freesoilers,  when  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages, 
in  the  following  language: 

1.  “To  vote  for  the  unconditional  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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2.  “To  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  inter-State  j 
slave  trade. 

3.  “To  vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  being  extend¬ 
ed  over  the  Territory  of  California  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  against  the  law  authorizing  slaves  to  be 
taken  there  as  property. 

“Doctor  Fitch  concluded  his  letter,  containing 
the  above-named  pledges  of  fidelity  to  Freesoil  | 
principles,  by  the  following  explicit  declaration: 

“‘Entertaining  the  views  indicated  in  my  an-  j 
4  swer  above,  I  shall  not  only  vote  yes  on  all  these  | 
‘  measures,  but  if  no  older  or  abler  member,  whose 
4  influence  for  them  would  be  greater  than  mine, 

4  can  be  found  to  introduce  them  to  Congress,  I 
4  shall  do  so  myself,  if  I  have  the  honor  of  holding 
«  a  seat  there.  GRAHAM  N.  FITCH.5  55 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  proclaims  General 
Scott  a  mum  candidate,  who  asperses  his  name, 
and  seeks  to  impeach  his  patriotism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  Whig  or  Democrat  as¬ 
sail  a  prominent  Whig,  I  will  test  the  cause — in 
this  case  I  shall  test  it  with  the  plummet.  The 
Democratic  press  is  down  upon  General  Scott,  as  it 
always  has  been  down  upon  Whig  favorites.  The 
object,  sir,  is  to  draw  off  the  public  mind  from 
their  own  feuds  and  enormities.  The  Democratic 
oratorB  everywhere,  and  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  (Mr.  Fitch)  himself,  have  taken  the  field  j 
against  General  Scott.  If  it  was  his  desire  that 
the  American  people  should  believe,  from  his  want- 
ing  General  Scott  to  come  out,  that  he  himself  sup¬ 
ported  that  measure,  he  will  fail  of  his  purpose; 
for  the  Journals,  unfortunately  for  him,  stand  as 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  His  votes  will  be  found 
recorded  on  page  1452  of  the  Journal  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  can  save  the  gentleman  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  any  reference  to  the  Journal.  I  voted  against 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law7 — have  so  said  before,  and 
further  said,  as  I  now  do,  that  under  similar 
circumstances,  I  should  give  the  same  vote  again. 
The  previous  question  prevented  debate  on  the  bill, 
or  attempt  to  amend  it,  and  no  means  was  left 
of  expressing  dissent  from  any  of  its  provisions, 
except  negative  vote  on  its  passage.  But  it  is 
the  law— it  is  one  of  the  series  of  measures  con-  j 
stituting  the  Compromise  which  I  sustain — which 
I  have  declared,  and  I  repeat  it,  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  all  good  citizens— should  be  received  as 
a  final  settlement  of  slavery  issues  and  slavery  agi¬ 
tation  in  Congress;  should  be  observed,  and  their 
provisions,  those  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in¬ 
cluded,  be  faithfully  executed.  My  vote  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance  to  the  country — my  opinions  less; 
but  the  same  declaration  I  have  made  relative  to 
the  Compromise  has  been  made  by  the  great  mass 
of  my  party,  and  by  all  its  prominent  candidates 


for  the  Presidency.  The  questions  now  at  issue 
are,  will  the  party  to  which  the  gentleman  belongs  ^ 
assume  the  same  position— a  position  of  national  ^ 
importance,  and  of  vital  interest  to  his  section  of 
the  country?  And  will  his  candidate  (General 
Scott)  make  the  same  declaration?  Will  he  declare 
what  will  be  his  policy  relative  to  those  measures 
in  the  event  of  his  election?  The  gentleman’s  opin¬ 
ions  and  assumptions,  though  doubtless  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  I  may  express,  are  not 
an  answer,  and  will  not  be  received  as  such.  The 
answer  can  only  come  from  the  Whi'£  party,  and 
from  General  Scott.  Both  are  evading  it,  and  with 
the  gentleman’s  aid.  Will  they  continue  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Cullom.  That  will  do,  sir;  but  is  General 
Scott  to  write  letters  upon  the  question  when  not 
requested  so  to  do,  when  the  gentleman,  under  so¬ 
lemn  oath,  acting  with  responsibility  to  God  and 
his  country,  would  not  dare  to  record  his  vote  for 
the  measure?  He  recorded  his  vote  with  Giddings, 
Gott,  Julian,  and  Preston  King.  I  hope  I  may 
be  excused  for  mentioning  this  matter  of  history. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  down  upon  my  head  the 
anathemas  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

(Mr.  Giddings.)  Fine  company  is  that  in  which 
my  friend  from  Indiana  is  found;  and,  although 
denouncing  upon  this  floor  a  venerable  patriot,  he 
says  he  would  vote  so  again.  I  have  no  doubt  of  q 
it.  The  country  shall  see  who  General  Scott’s  as- 
sailantsare.  On  the  17th  September,  1850,  when 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  A-  G.  Brown  * 
offered  the  following  amendment: 

And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  if  any  free  person 
or  persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
entice  or  induce,  by  persuasion  or  other  means,  any 
slave  or  slaves  to  run  away  from  his,  her,  or  their 
owners,  or  lawful  possession,  or  shall  in  any  man¬ 
ner  aid,  abet,  or  assist,  any  slave  or  slaves  in  run¬ 
ning  away  or  escaping  from  the  owner  or  lawful 
possession  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  shall  harbor 
any  slave  or  slaves  with  the  intent  to  assist  him, 
her,  or  them,  to  escape  from  the  service  ot  such 
owner  or  possession,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  liable  to  indictment  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ;  and  upon  conviction,  by 
verdict,  confession,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  time  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  years. 

Against  this  amendment  G.  N.  Fitch  voted, with 
Cleveland,  Gott,  King,  and  Thadpeus  Ste¬ 
vens. 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  has  become  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  Whig  party  and  of  southern  rights. 

This  is  the  author  of  the  dodging  resolution  that 
was  intended  as  a  platform  for  Secessionists,  Abo¬ 
litionists,  and  Higher-law  men  to  stand  upon;  and 
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it  is  he  who  is  made  the  mouthpiece  to  denounce 
General  Scott  as  a  “mum  candidate.”  Sir,  the 
gentleman  will  sicken  of  this  business,  so  sure  as 
fate.  The  ethics  of  the  gentleman  make  it  quite 
admissible  to  steal  negroes,  but  do  not  allow  that 
it  is  proper  to  punish  the  perpetrator. 

I  have  said  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fitch)  was  a  resolution  drawn 
to  enable  Uag  Freesoiler3  and  Secessionists  to  occu¬ 
py  the  s^pie  platform.  Any  intelligent  person 
who  will  read  these  resolutions  carefully  will  per¬ 
ceive  this. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fitch)  is  in  these  words  : 

“  Resolved,  That  we  recognise  the  binding  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  people  gener¬ 
ally,  as  we  hereby  declare  it  to  be  ours  individu¬ 
ally,  to  abide  such  compromises,  and  to  sustain 
the  laws  necessary  to  carry  them  out— the  provision 
for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  included— and 
that  we  deprecate  ail  further  agitation  of  questions 
growing  out  of  that  provision,  of  the  questions  em¬ 
braced  in  the  acts  of  the  last  Congress  known  as 
the  Compromise,  and  of  questions  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  unneces¬ 
sary,  useless,  and  dangerous.” 

Now,  almost  all  the  Freesoilers  recognise  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution— all  parts  of  it, 
as  they  understand  it.  The  State  Rights  Free- 
soiler  (Mr.  Rantoul)  from  Massachusetts,  the 
gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Cleveland,) 
and  from  New  York,  (Mr.  King,)  all  recognise 
these  compromises.  But  they  do  not  acquiesce 
in  the  Compromise  acts.  These  acts  they  de¬ 
nounce,  as  does  the  new  convert  from  Indiana. 
These  compromises  of  the  Constitution  require 
jury  trials  for  the  runaway  slave,  as  these  Free¬ 
soilers  contend.  This  resolution  does  not  approve 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  Well,  after  a  consultation, 
the  resolution  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Jackson,)  claimed  to  be 
a  Secessionist.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  he  was 
told  this  resolution  from  the  Indiana  gentleman 
was  worth  nothing;  so  it  was  patched  up  for  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  has  to  atand  god¬ 
father  to  it.  So  it  was,  after  a  little  Speaker- room 
caucus,  as  I  believe,  but,  after  some  consultation, 
amended  and  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  as  follows: 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  recognise  the  binding  effica¬ 
cy  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  people  generally, 
as  we  hereby  declare  it  to  be  ours  individually,  to 
abide  such  compromises,  and  to  sustain  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  them  out — the  provision  for  the  j 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  [and  the  act  of  the  last 


Congress  for  that 'purpose']  included;  and  that  we 
deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  questions  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  that  provision,  of  the  qu  estions  embraced 
in  the  acts  of  the  last  Congress  known  as  the  Com¬ 
promise,  and  of  questions  generally  connected  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  unnecessary,  useless, 
and  dangerous.” 

On  examination,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  are  the  Georgia  words  inserted— forced 
on  the  Indiana  Freesoil  resolution,  (land  the  acts  of 
the  last  Congress  for  that  purpose.”  Now,  sir,  why 
was  this  inserted,  if  the  first  resolution  was  suf¬ 
ficient?  The  first  resolution  evaded  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  law.  That  wa3  for  the  benefit  of  the  Free¬ 
soilers.  The  second  (Mr.  Jackson’s)  inserted  the 
Fugitive  act.  That  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Se¬ 
cessionists-  But  nothing  was  said  of  the  Compro¬ 
mise  measures — not  one  word.  Only  the  “com¬ 
promises  of  the  Constitution,”  which  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Calhoun  Nullifiers  and  Secessionists 
and  by  the  Freesoilers,  like  Hallett,  and  others  in 
this  House,  Rantoul,  Cleveland,  Giddings,  King, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus,  then,  the  coalition  platform  was  built  up. 
But  it  still  required  bracing;  and  though  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organ  called  on  its  friends  to  sustain  the 
previous  question,  moved  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  Union  Democrats  would  not  listen  to 
its  call.  The  previous  question  being  voted  down, 
another  resolution  was  offered  by  a  Union  Demo¬ 
crat  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Hillyer.) 

First,  let  me  state,  as  the  record  will  show,  that 
many  of  the  Secessionists  voted  for  the  coalition 
platform.  Those  who  in  caucus  voted  together  for 
Speaker,  together  voted  for  the  “compromises of 
the  Constitution;”  some  for  jury  trial,  and  some 
against  it;  some  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  lav/,  and 
some  for  its  repeal;  but  all  for  the  “compromises  of 
the  Constitution,”  as  understood  by  Hallett  and 
others  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  Secessionists 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  previous  question  was  voted  down;  then  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Hillyer,)  a  Union 
man,  offered  the  following  Whig  resolution — Fill¬ 
more  resolution  ;  for  it  was  the  words  of  his  mes¬ 
sage: 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  series  of  acts  passed  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  known 
as  the  Compromise,  are  regarded  as  a  final  adjust¬ 
ment  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  questions 
therein  embraced,  and  should  be  maintained  and 
executed  as  such.” 

For  this  Compromise  (Fillmore)  resolution,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  Journals,  every  South¬ 
ern  Whig  voted.  The  only  one  called  a  Whig  who 
voted  against  it  was  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  thinks  both  parties  are  factions,  and 
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whose  opinions  agree  with  the  Secessionists.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  those  known  as  Secessionists  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  States,  voted 
against  this  resolution— voted  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Clingman.)  With  his 
name  are  those  of  Fowler,  Preston  King,  Mann, 
Rantoul,  and  Tuck— with  Mr.  Venable  and  oth¬ 
ers,  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  Compromise 
measures. 

Now,  sir,  why  did  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Hillyer)  offer  his  amendment?  Because, 
like  a  patriot,  he  wanted  a  distinct  endorsement 
of  the  Compromise  measures — all  of  them.  He 
wanted  no  dodging-place  for  secession  and  aboli¬ 
tion.  Why  did  the  Abolitionists  and  Secessionists 
(I  believe  all  of  them)  vote  against  the  Compro¬ 
mise — the  Union  resolution?  Because  it  recognises 
the  “final  settlement  of  the  Compromise  mea¬ 
sures!” 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  man  of  sense  can  exam¬ 
ine  the  course  of  these  gentlemen,  and  not  see  that 
the  Democracy  are  preparing,  under  the  lead  of 
Hallett,  and  such  men,  to  pass  unmeaning  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  to  give  the 
“go-by”  to  the  Compromise  resolutions— to  allow 
Abolitionists  to  agitate  for  jury  trial  and  repeal  of 
the  Fugitive  law,  under  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution;  and  to  allow  Secessionists  at  the 
South  to  denounce  the  Territorial  bills,  the  bill 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  this  District,  and  the 
act  admitting  California,  as  doing  injustice  to  the 
South. 

Sir,  the  highminded,  intelligent  people  I  repre¬ 
sent  will  see  through  this  flimsy  mask,  and  de¬ 
spise  the  hypocrisy  of  those  men  who  wish  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  the  slavery  question,  and  who 
will  not  abide  by  the  Compromise  measures — all  of 
them — will  not  support  and  sustain  them  aa  the 
Whigs  of  the  South  do,  as  General  Scott  does — as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  questions  therein  em¬ 
braced. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
letter-writing  and  bids  for  the  Presidency,  let  me 
say,  that  it  is  not  always  that  a  letter  is  the  best  evi¬ 
denced  a  man’s  soundness.  The  greater  guarantee 
is  to  be  found  in  his  past  life  and  services.  It  has  been 
truthfully  remarked  that  he  who  is  not  to  be  trusted 
without  pledges,  i3  not  to  be  the  more  trusted 
though  he  should  make  them.  And,  sir,  if  the  past 
life  and  services  of  a  man  afford  any  guarantee  for 
his  future  action,  then  is  that  guarantee  to  be 
found  in  the  life  and  services  of  General  Scott. 
Of  southern  birth  and  education,  upright  and  tal¬ 
ented,  American  in  heart  and  in  action,  devoted 
from  early  life  to  his  country  and  his  country’s 
weal,  he  certainly  possesses  all  the  requisites  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  station,  high  as  it  is,  with  which  his 
name  is  connected. 


Sir,  if  you  take  for  example  the  celebrated  Cole  f 
man  letter  of  General  Jackson,  you  will  find  that 
it  was  construed  to  suit  each  and  every  latitude; 
and,  descending  to  later  times,  if  you  look  at  the 
Kane  letter  of  the  late  President,  (Mr.  Polk,)  you 
will  find  that  that  also  was  subjected  to  similar 
construction.  And  again,  sir,  if  we  glance  at 
General  Cass’s  Nicholson  letter,  we  find  that  it  also 
was  construed  to  suit  every  meridian  of  the  Union. 
That  letter,  sir,  has  passed  through  nigGny  editions, 
and  under  numerous  supervisions,  t^meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  times;  and  it  is  doubtless  now  under¬ 
going  a  revision,  and  will  be  presented  in  such  a 
form  as  will  be  most  likely  to  strike  'the  public 
mind  favorably  in  case  be  should  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency.  And,  sir,  it  is  probable 
that  the  various  editions  of  his  life  also  will  be  re¬ 
vised  for  a  like  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that  the  attempt 
to  elect  General  Scott  to  the  Presidency  will,  at 
least  in  the  South,  be  a  splendid  failure.  Sir,  I  do 
not  claim  to  speak  for  the  South.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  invested  with  the  power  to  look  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  has  been  proclaimed  that  Tennessee  will 
not  sustain  him.  I  am  not  here  invested  with  au-  . 
thority  to  commit  my  State  to  the  support  of  any  ^ 
man.  I  claim  no  such  power  ;  but  I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  to  say,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit,  or  believe, 
that  my  State,  one  of  the  proudest  of  the  Confede¬ 
racy-one  that  has  vindicated  her  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  in  every  Presidential 
contest  from  1836  to  the  present  time — who  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  say  that  she  will  abandon  her  long- 
cherished  principles;  who  is  authorised  to  say 
that  she  will  ingloriously  retreat  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  contest,  and  permit  her  proud  banner,  that  has 
floated  in  glorious  triumph  over  a  thousand  hard- 
fought  fields,  to  trail  in  the  dust  ?  Others  may  dis¬ 
trust  her  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  country  and 
the  principles  she  has  so  long  espoused,  but,  as  for 
myself,  I  do  not  distrust  her.  She  has  learned  her 
principles  in  a  school  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  She 
has  at  all  times  attested  her  devotion  to  her  princi¬ 
ples,  and  my  word  for  it,  she  will  be  found  faith¬ 
ful  among  the  faithless,  and  her  banner  will  yet 
wave  in  triumph  amidst  the  fiercest  strife,  and  no 
blot  shall  stain  her  escutcheon.  Her  motto  has 
ever  been,  and  I  trust  will  ever  be,  “fearless  and 
faithful.” 

Let  me  say  to  my  Democratic  friends  that  you 
have  got  no  time  to  swap  horses;  you  have  your 
own  feud3  to  adjust,  instead  of  distressing  your¬ 
selves  upon  the  question  whether  the  Whig  party 
will  lay  down  a  sound  platform,  and  whether  a  na¬ 
tional  candidate  will  be  placed  on  it.  Look  to  your 
own  troubles,  which  are  thickening  upon  you;  your 
State  Conventions  have  nearly  all  given  the  go-by 
to  the  Compromise  measures;  your  Freesoil  wing 
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ere,  who  are  numerous  and  influential,  in  warn¬ 
ing’  tones  give  notice  in  their  speeches,  and  in  heat¬ 
ed  conversation,  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  final¬ 
ity  of  the  Compromise  measures  a  part  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  platform  in  convention  will  prove  abortive; 
whilst  the  State  Rights  Secession  wing  refuse  to 
acknowledge  its  binding  efficacy. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Note — Since  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  I  find, 
in  the  Repr&lic  of  the  18th  of  May,  1852,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which,  I  understand,  comes  from  a  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman.  I  publish  this  as  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  coalition  between  the  Democracy 
antf  the  Abolitionists.  These  are  the  allies  of  those 
who  denounce  General  Scott! 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Boston  to  a 
friend  in  this  city: 

“Boston,  May  13,  1852. 

*  *  *  “The  coalition  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
which,  in  my  judgment,  nullifies  the  Fugitive  law. 
It  has  passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House,  though 
there  is  hope  it  will  be  killed  when  it  comes  up  for 
engrossment.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  I  enclose 
you.  The  politics  of  each  member  is  marked.  You 
will  notice,  among  the  yeas,  the  name  of  Mr.  Has- 
well,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Times,  a  Loco- 
foco  paper  in  this  city,  that  has  the  names  of 
Douglas  and  Hunter  for  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  head  of  its  columns.  He  voted  for  it. 
You  will  also  notice  the  name  of  Mr.  Knowlton. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  a  Lo- 
cofoco  paper.  He  has  been  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  several  times,  and  is  the  delegate  from  that 
district  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Knowlton  not  only  voted  for  it,  but  he  spoke  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  it. 

“I  will  try  and  procure  a  copy  of  the  bill.  The 
vote  in  both  Houses  was  nearly  a  party  vote.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety- six  Whigs  in  the  House, 
only  four  voted  for  it;  with  these  four  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  yeas  are  from  the  Democrats  and 
Freesoilers. 

“In  the  Senate,  only  one  Whig  voted  for  it.” 

This  bill  was  supported  by  Hallett’s  friends — 
Haswell  and  Knowlton — no  doubt  warm  friends  of 
the  “compromises  of  the  Constitution,”  but  will¬ 
ing  to  nullify  a  law  of  Congress,  provided  that  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  Massachusetts  shall  ap¬ 
point  commissioners  in  every  county  to  aid  in  pro¬ 


curing  the  discharge  of  persons  arrested  as  fugitive 
slaves;  and,  also,  for  a  habeas  corpus  in  favor  of  the 
fugitive  slave;  and,  if  the  slave  is  not  discharged 
by  the  judge,  he  may  claim  jury  trial. 

These  men  would  all,  no  doubt,  vote  for  the 
resolution  recognising  the  “compromises  of  the 
Constitution,”  but  are  for  nullifying  the  “Com¬ 
promise  measures.” 

The  following  is  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  Mr.  Hillyer’s  amendment: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Willis  Allen,  Appleton,  Thos. 
H.  Bayly,  Reale,  Bowie,  Breckenridge,  Briggs, 
Brooks,  George  H.  Brown,  Busby,  E.  Carrington 
Cabell,  Chandler,  Clark,  Cobb,  Cullom,  Curtis, 
John  G.  Davis,  Daw'son,  Dockery,  Dunham,  Ed- 
mundson,  Ewing,  Faulkner,  Ficklin,  Fitch,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Freeman,  Henry  M.  Fuller,  Thomas  J.  D. 
Fuller,  Gamble,  Gentry,  Gorman,  Grey,  Hall, 
Hamilton,  Hammond,  Hart,  Haws,  Haven,  Hen_ 
dricks,  Henn,  Hibbard,  Hillyer,  Houston,  Howard, 
Ingersoll,  Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson,  James  John¬ 
son,  George  W.  Jones,  Kuhns,  Kurtz,  Landry, 
Letcher,  Lockhart,  Mace,  E.  C.  Marshall,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Marshall,  Martin,  Mason,  McCorkle,  Mc¬ 
Donald,  McLanahan,  McMullen,  Miller,  John 
Moore,  Morehead,  Murray,  Nabers,  Outlaw,  S. 
W.  Parker,  Peaslee,  Penn,  Polk,  Porter,  Price, 
Richardson,  Riddle,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ross,  Sav¬ 
age,  Schermerhorn,  Scurry,  David  L.  Seymour, 
Origen  S.  Seymour,  Smith,  Stanly,  Frederick  P. 
Stanton,  Richard  H.  Stanton,  Stone,  St.  Martin, 
Strother,  Stuart,  Sutherland,  G.  W.  Thompson, 
Walsh,  Ward,  Watkins,  Addison  White,  Alexan¬ 
der  White,  Wilcox,  and  Williams — 103. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Aiken,  Allison,  Ashe,  Averett, 
Babcock,  D.  J.  Bailey,  Barrere,  Bartlett,  Bocock, 
Bragg,  Brenton,  A.  G.  Brown,  Buell,  J.  Cable,  L. 
D.  Campbell,  T.  Campbell,  Caskie,  Chapman, 
Clingman,  Conger,  Daniel,  Doty,  Durkee,  East¬ 
man,  Edgerton,  Floyd,  Fowler,  Gaylord,  Goode- 
now,  Goodrich,  Grow,  Harper,  Holladay,  Horsford, 
John  W.  Howe,  Thomas  M.  Howe,  Hunter,  Ives, 
Jenkins,  John  Johnson,  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Dan¬ 
iel  T.  Jones,  Preston  King, Mann,  McQueen,  Mea- 
cham,  Meade,  Millson,  Molony,  Newton, Olds,  Orr, 
Penniman,  Perkins,  Powell,  Rantoul,  Russell, 
Sackett,  Schoolcraft,  Scudder,  Smart,  Benjamin 
Stanton,  A.  P  Stevens,  Stratton,  Sweetser,  Benja¬ 
min  Thompson,  Tuck,  Venable,  Walbridge,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Washburn.  Wells,  Woodward,  and.  Yates- 
74. 


